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Irn municipal operations, property 
tax income from houses alone is rarely 
enough to carry costs for facilities and 
services. Residents of wholly dormi- 
tory towns everywhere sooner or later 
find they must look for means of 
broadening their municipal tax base. 
Otherwise, their alternative is higher 
taxes on their homes or sacrifices in 
services, or both. 

ULI has repeatedly called attention 
to the precarious position, tax-wise, in 
which such unsuspecting home owners 
can find themselves in their eagerness 


to preserve a residential character for 


their town. In these cases, the con- 
flict between desires of the residents 
and the facts of municipal solvency 
can only be resolved by careful study 
and treatment. Bratenahl Village, 
Ohio, is such a community in conflict. 
Its story has application in varying 
degree to small communities’ the 
country over. 


What Bratenahl Must Do 
Bratenahl is a small unit in the 
Cleveland Metropolitan complex. It is 
faced with decisions about its future. 
As a residential community of old man- 
sions, the Village must make way for 
the redevelopment of its large estate 
properties. If it hopes to retain its 
status as a corporate entity, it must 
raise its tax rate for Village operations 
to obtain the revenue necessary to 
balance expenditures without reliance 
upon receipts from special taxes and 
charges. The Village is faced with 
raising its total assessed valuations by 
increasing its taxable To in- 
crease the tax base without super- 
imposing service expenditures, the 
Village must liberalize its attitude to- 
ward new land uses such as multi- 


base. 
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family development, research labora- 
tories, and the like. 

“Without bringing in improvements 
through new development and new 
market demand, the present life with- 
in the Village is limited—it will 
take major surgery as well as new 
public policy to recreate (within the 
Cleveland area) an acceptability of 
Bratenahl as the prime _ residential 
neighborhood it once was.” It is this 
“new development” which many resi- 
dents there have resisted for years. 

The quotes with their preceding 
recommendations about what Bratenahl 
must do are from Urban Land _ In- 
stitute’s report made recently to the 
Mayor and Council of Bratenahl Vil- 
lage. As sponsors of the ULI panel 
type of study, the Village had the 
benefit of consensus among five astute 
business men. The Panel members 
were drawn from real estate invest- 
ment, development and management. 


The Sponsor’s Question and the 
Panel’s Answer 


The study with its recommendations 
made to the Sponsor’s 
“Can we maintain Bratenahl 
on a sound fiscal basis, primarily as 
a community of resident proprietors 
and preserve the amenities of pleasant 
living up-dated to present day stand- 
ards?” 

The Panel’s answer was a pointed 
“No! You cannot maintain a village 
of resident proprietors when there is 
such a small margin of owner-occu- 
pants now existing in relation to 
tenant-occupants and where develop- 
ment is the basis on which Bratenahl 
can become fiscally sound.” 

To the second aspect of the Spon- 
sor’s question: “If Bratenahl cannot be 
so maintained, what 


was answer 


question: 


is the closest at- 


tainable approximation thereto con- 
sistent with fiscal solvency?” The 
Panel answered: “To carry out de- 
velopment and to maintain the resi- 
dential quality of the Village, the for- 
mation of property owners’ associa- 
tions, the establishment of develop- 
ment corporations and the institution 
of private deed restrictions on con- 
tiguous areas of lakefront properties 
are essential.” 


Other Findings 


Large land holders will have to co- 
operate in the program and the Vil- 
lage Council will have to be receptive 
to zoning changes to make large-scale 
private development and _ redevelop- 
ment both possible and feasible. The 
Panel made its recommendations on 
the basis that existing contractual 
agreements with the City of Cleveland 
would continue, that the present 
school facilities would not be ex- 
panded to a full twelve grade system 
and that initial on-site development 
costs in new projects would be paid by 
developers. 

The Panel found that it is not pos- 
sible to retain the Village as a wholly 
single-family home area and at the 
same time maintain fiscal solvency. 
Fiscal solvency as analyzed by the 
Panel ends when development goes 
beyond , the capacity of the existing 
school plant. 

The Panel found that the present 
school system, in which pupils attend 
classes through the eighth grade, can 
absorb the educational load from about 
150 additional single-family homes 
under ohe| optional development pro- 
gram, or about 45 new single-family 
homes arid 350 apartment units under 
an alternate program, before the exist- 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Better Living in a Better Economy 


Better living in a better economy for depressed farm areas is the basic 
aim of a Federal program not well-known or publicized in metropolitan cities. 
Yet this worthy effort can have much benefit for the urban community. Where 
there is a general bettering in rural living, more purchasing power is avail- 
able to support better stores, banks and schools in the central city of a rural 
trading area. 

The Situation 

Fifty-six percent of our farmers produce only nine percent of the nation’s 
agricultural products that are marketed. “There are millions of rural people, 
who, for reasons of small farms, poor soils, limited resources, age, inadequate 
credit, lack of education, poor health, or insufficient managerial ability, have 
been unable to make the adjustments called for by modern technology.” 

President Eisennower’s request early in 1954 touched off an extensive effort 
to widen opportunities for rural people on the lower rungs of the economic 
ladder. Conceived three ago, the Rural Development Program was 
created to help increase incomes of farm families who live on small farms 
on poor land. 

Recently a conference was held in Memphis to assess progress already made 
and to spell out chief obstacles to overcome in the future. 


years 


The Objectives 

Among objectives of the Rural Development Program are financial aid for 
small farmers to help them meet the competitive pace of modern farming; de- 
velopment of more off-the-farm job opportunities; expansion of vocational 
training for farm youth to prepare themselves for technical skills in industry 
and business; special educational programs for older farm folks so they can 
live better on limited and better health services for all families in 
rural areas. 

Even through this is a Government sponsored project, private citizens and 
organizations take the lead. In the going country-wide improvement pro- 
grams, farmers, businessmen, civic and women’s club leaders, churchmen and 
teachers make up the community groups that guide the work. Cooperating are 
the U. S. Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, Interior, and Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


resources; 


The Progress 

There are now about 70 demonstration counties and areas in 30 states par- 
ticipating. In assessing results, the significant progress shows up where action 
begins at the local level. Where the rural people themselves organize an im- 
provement program success comes about. These grass roots aspects are shown to 
be true whether the program is the posting of uniform rural mail boxes or the 
building of a wholly new industry for the community. 

Outstanding is the success of Tupelo County, Mississippi. There its Com- 
munity Development Foundation raised its own capital and embarked on a plan 
for providing employment and income through industry. Elsewhere for part- 
time farmers local capital also found off-the-farm jobs by establishing a new 
industry or by expanding an existing local plant. 


The Obstacle 


Agriculture production, soil reclamation, forest restoration and similar 
projects are proper spheres for government participation. But one of the real 
problems in relieving economic distress in depressed rural areas is the under- 
employed farmer. Key tools in the solution to his problem are basic education 
to help him become a more productive person in either farming or an off-farm 
occupation and a favorable economic opportunity to earn a better living 
whether he stays on the farm or leaves it. As brought out repeatedly at the 
Conference on the Rural Development Program the task of improving the small 


farmer’s lot begins at the local level. 
J.R. McK. 
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receive a special report on shopping 


Sustaining members will 
center operations, merchandising and 
promotion. This report is based upon 
the discussions which took place at 
the seminar held by the Community 
Builders’ Council in Minneapolis, May 
22, 1958 

The report will include a summarized 
version of the experiences and obser- 
vations presented to the Institute’s sus- 
taining members by the panel of shop- 
ping center promotion managers who 
were invited to participate through 
Don Curtiss, merchandising manager of 
Redbook Magazine. 

The published report will be cir- 
culated only on the basis of one to 


each ULI sustaining member. 
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BRATENAHL VILLAGE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing grade school capacity is reached. 
High school students attend Cleveland 
schools of their choice with tuition paid 
by Bratenahl. 


Bratenahl As It Is 


Bratenahl, Ohio, is a Village corpo- 
ration covering 672 acres of land, lo- 
cated seven miles from the Public 
Square in Cleveland and extending 
three miles in its east-west length 
along the south shore of Lake Erie. 
Its average depth is less than one- 
half mile. Along its southern bound- 
ary is the Lakeland Freeway. This 
limited access expressway provides en- 
trances to the Village at only three 
points—at Bratenahl’s east and west 
edges and at Eddy Road near its 
center. A fourth entrance at East 
105th Street underpasses but does not 
connect with the freeway. Paralleling 
and adjacent to the south side of the 
freeway is the New York Central Rail- 
road’s main line right-of-way. 

Surrounding the Village is the City 
of Cleveland. At the west end is 
Gordon Park, lake front terminus of 
Cleveland’s east-side park system. 
Eastward and adjacent to Gordon 


Park, but within the Village, is a lake 


front NIKE installation for the Cleve- 
land area. Here defense personnel and 
structures occupy what was once priv- 
ate estate land. At the east end, also 
within the Village boundary, is an- 
other tax-exempt lake front property, 
White City Park belonging to Cleve- 
land. Adjacent to the east is Cleve- 
land’s Eastern sewage treatment 
works. 


Within Bratenahl is natural beauty: 


trees, bountiful foliage and gardens. 
Lake Shore Boulevard traverses the 
length of the Village in meandering 
fashion. It is a tree-lined main street 
with little or no through vehicular 
traffic. It passes mansion houses hav- 
ing spacious grounds which border on 
the Lake. It offers frontage to ‘“de- 
pendencies” and to other fine houses. 
It provides access to minor side streets 
of more modest houses. Throughout 
its length, Lake Shore Boulevard re- 
veals the “amenities of pleasant liv- 
ing.” With great space between 
houses and unbuilt-on tracts of land, 
Bratenahl provides an agreeableness 
in surroundings rarely found within 
the bounds of a metropolitan city. 
And yet this oasis of Bratenahl lies 
within 15 minutes driving time of 
downtown Cleveland. 


Urban Land 


The area under private ownership 
between the Boulevard and the lake 
front comprises 278.23 net acres or 
42 percent of the net area of the Vil- 
lage. This stretch also represents 58 
percent of the Village’s total prop- 
erty valuation and includes most of 
the largest houses with their extensive 
grounds, producing the opposite of 
density in residentially occupied land. 

South of the Boulevard are spots 
of fine older dwellings interspersed 
with newer, more modest houses, par- 
ticularly toward the east end where 
about twelve single-family dwellings 
have been built since 1954. 

East of the present end of Lakeland 
Freeway is a triangular area platted 
in 40-foot lots. Here are mostly two- 
family houses characteristic of the sur- 
rounding development in Cleveland of 
which physically this area seems more 
nearly a part. Near the Village’s west 
end are two short side streets serving 
a similar small lot development of 
one and two family houses. 

Bratenahl is almost wholly residen- 
tial. It has no industry and no com- 
mercial or retail occupancy except for 
an isolated portion which lies south of 
Lakeland Freeway and which has no 
direct access to the Village proper. 
Here approximately 30 acres of land 
accessible only through Cleveland 
have been rezoned for “scientific and 
industrial research and warehouse” 
uses. A 5-acre portion of this tract 
has been acquired and developed by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons for warehouse 
purposes. 

Bratenahl is without churches. Its 
Village Hall occupies an 1l-acre site. 
It has a one-story Village School on a 
site of barely two-acres, with 
rooms for eight grades, a kindergarten 
and special instruction. 

Bratenahl has access to adequate 
sewer outlets, water supply, gas, and 
electricity extending from the City of 
Cleveland. 


class 


Population 


The population of the Village in 
1940 was 1,350; in 1950, 1,230 (U. S. 
Census). In October 1956 Cleveland’s 
Real Property Inventory estimated the 
population as being 1,350. The Cleve- 
land Real Property Inventory also 
showed Bratenahl to contain 377 
dwelling units. Of these, there were 
277 single-family dwelling units, 46 
units in two-family twins and du- 
plexes, 20 apartment units in four 
buildings and 34 units in miscellane- 
ous. structures, such as_ converted 
stables. The data from the Census 


showed 54 percent of Bratenahl’s 
dwelling units as being owner oc- 
cupied, and 46 percent as_ rental 
quarters. The community of “resi- 
dent proprietors” actually comprised 
only slightly more than half the total 
population. 


Social Characteristics 


Historically, Bratenahl was once a 
camp meeting ground and country vil- 
lage. Later it became a summer resi- 
dence place for wealthy Cleveland 
families. In the period 1910-1930 it 
became an estate area with perma- 
nent homes built in the “grand man- 
ner.” Following the 1920 era there 
was only token construction. 

Development of Cleveland Heights 
and Shaker Heights in the ’20’s led to 
the eclipse of Bratenahl as_ the 
“quality” residential area for younger 
families. When the Shaker Heights 
developers induced a move of the golf 
club membership by giving land for 
a new club and by similar grants of 
land for the leading private schools 
of Cleveland the tide of development 
surged toward the Heights and left 
Bratenahl stranded. 

Of the original inhabitants who 
established and created the handsome 
houses and estates along the lake 
front, the last of their succeeding gen- 
erations have moved to other Cleve- 
land suburban areas. The reasons for 
this are obvious. First and foremost 
is the fact that in the evolution of 
our economy with its. inheritance 
taxes, income taxes, and inflation, it 
has been difficult and unattractive for 
succeeding generations of descendants 
to attempt to live in and maintain the 
original family establishments. For 
the same reasons their contemporaries 
do not have the net income resources 
to warrant the acquisition of the “fine 
old establishments.” These  estab- 
lishments along the lake front as men- 
tioned earlier represent 42 percent of 
the total net area and 58 percent of the 
total assessed value of the entire 
Village. 

Equally important factors for the 
exodus of second generation descend- 
ants are found in (a) schools for their 
children, (b) contact with their friends 
in distant suburbs of Cleveland, both 
for parents and for the children, and 
(c) the location of such facilities as 
country clubs and other social meeting 
places which their social position and 
economic status enable them to enjoy. 
Such facilities are now far removed 
from Bratenahl. 
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The Existing Situation 


The social and economic standards 
once present in Bratenahl Village are 
not being maintained today, despite 
the wishful thinking of some that the 
Village will continue as in the past. 
General deterioration is spreading, 
particularly in the prime area between 
the Lake and the north side of Lake 
Shore Boulevard. Here one property 
owner has several times brought suit 
against the Village to re-zone his land 
for apartment use. In _ several in- 
stances lake front houses on 7 to 8 
acres sites, once marketable in the 
$300,000 price class, have sold recently 
for $25,000 to $50,000. The zoning in 
this section requires acre lots having 
125 ft. widths, 200 ft. depths and 150 
ft. front yards. Thus, in any replat- 
ting, subdivision of the lake front 
estates has not been speculatively 
practical to date. 

At the moment, zoning retains the 
existing state of affairs. But as the 
older wealthy, long-time residents 
die, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
find owner-occupants for the big 
houses. Younger family members do 
not want to or cannot afford to run 
them. 

The Village has so far warded off 
apartment zoning; to date it has lost 
out on industrial research laboratories; 
it is now getting some single-family 
house construction (about 12 since 
1950) of indifferent architectural 
character. The Village objects to 
“renters,” but historically there has 
always been a goodly percentage of 
these; similarly, the Village has al- 
ways had local industry by reason of 
an old factory, the site now converted 
to municipal use. 

Among the residents today are three 
levels of opinion. At one extreme are 
those who are happy with the existing 
setup and who wani to maintain the 
Village in its present status, and with 
no apartment house renters. In the 
middle are those who want an en- 
lightened approach to the future, who 
are interested in retaining their home 
investment with its advantages of lo- 
cation, yet who fear an. influx of ad- 
verse influences outside the com- 
munity. At the other extreme are 
those who want speculative oppor- 
tunities and are holding their prop- 
erty for some future development. 


The Problem 


A turning point has been reached 
for Bratenahl as a municipal entity. 
Up to now the Village has been mak- 
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ing up its municipal deficits from its 
inheritance tax receipts. (In Ohio, 
half the State inheritance tax is re- 
turned to the municipality of the de- 
ceased’s residence). The unfeasibility 
of continuing an unreliable revenue 
structure which is certain to termi- 
nate in the near future is obvious. 
Therefore one aspect of the problem 
is financial. 

Another aspect is the actual use of 
the land itself. The future use of the 
mansion-type houses along the lake 
front and boulevard leads to emotional 
worry. The tenor of the community is 
that most people want the place as 
home for the rest of their lives. The 
bulk of the estates are intact. The 
majority of the people enjoy their own 
homes and are not interested in a 
prospective sale. Only a small minor- 
ity are holding land for speculation. 

A similar feeling of tension pre- 
vails among owners along the side 
streets. These folk are even more con- 
servative in their thinking about the 
future of the Village. Here they do 
not want to see anything take place 
which might appear to jeopardize 
their home investment. 

There is increasing concern as to 
what the future of the Village will be. 
Even though there is prospect for 
some future inheritance tax receipts, 
how long they will continue for the 
purpose of underwriting municipal op- 
erational deficits is pure guesswork. 
Whether the Village can hold on— 
barring apartment and other types of 
more intensive development—without 
upsetting completely its high grade 
character makes the answer to the 
Village’s dilemma_ resolvable only 
through realistic thinking and _ pro- 
gressive leadership. 


Fiscal Operations 


Official reports of fiscal operations 
reveal two uncommon practices: a re- 
liance upon inheritance tax receipts 
and an unusual income from “fines 
and costs,” this latter item being taken 
from the Village’s enforcement of 
traffic regulations on the three miles 
of Lakeland Freeway through the Vil- 
lage. 

Municipal tax revenue is based upon 
two factors: (1) the rate, and (2) the 
total valuation. Comparisons show 
that in Cuyahoga County taxing dis- 
tricts, Bratenahl’s tax rate is low.’ In 
view of the operating deficit, the low 
rate may exist because of unwary re- 
liance upon receipts from inheritance 
taxes and from fines and costs. 


Analysis of the operating statements 
shows that if receipts from inheritance 
taxes were deleted from the total re- 
ceipts, the Village would have an an 
nual operating deficit. Average re- 
ceipts from inheritance taxes have ex- 
ceeded the average of other operating 
income, and receipts from “fines and 
have exceeded income from 
property taxes. Essentially, the exist- 
ing fiscal statement shows Bratenahl 
is operating under deficit financing 
but camouflaged by the use of inheri- 
tance tax receipts. 

The Panel deplored the 
dependence upon inheritance tax re 
ceipts to maintain solvency. Outside 
factors beyond Village control can sud- 
denly strike out such _ budgeting 
practices. 


costs” 


Village's 


Deliberate Action 


Two alternatives for fiscal solvency 
are open to Bratenahl: raise the tax 
rate; or increase the taxable base. 
The former can be determined by 
arithmetic, the latter can be arrived 
at only by deliberate action. 

Deliberate action in this case means 
development. Development in Bra- 
tenahl requires new municipal policy. 
The policy must be an enlightened 
one which will generate new market 
interest in the community. At pres- 
ent, Bratenahl does not appeal to pro- 
spective purchasers of even quality 
homes. To live in Bratenahl with 
conditions continuing as they are to- 
day means that the residents must 
close their eyes to physical deteriora- 
tion in the neighborhood. The real 
estate tax picture is not as serious as 
it might be. Even without inheri- 
tance taxes and with some reduction 
in the level of services, taxes can be 
increased to a point not out of line 
with other areas in Cuyahoga County. 
But without bringing in improve- 
ments, through new development and 
new market demand, the present life 
within the Village is limited. It will 
take major surgery as well as new 
public policy to re-create an accept- 
ability of Bratenahl as a premium resi- 
dential neighborhood. 

The kind of development which can 
preserve the amenities and which can 
lead to an increment in total valuation 
was outlined on a fiscal basis by ULI’s 
Panel. Based on a series of hypo- 
theses, the Panel derived an index to 
fiscal solvency based on optional de- 
velopment programs. Two phases in 
the Panel’s recommended development 
program are: (1) single-family de- 
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velopment on one or two of the va- 
cant 40 and 50 acre tracts south of 
Lake Shore Boulevard; and (2) high- 
rise, quality apartment development 
on tracts of lake front property north 
of the Boulevard. 

To guarantee the kind of high- 
grade apartment development consist- 
ent with the aim of “preserving the 
amenities of pleasant living up dated 
to present day standards” requires 
two forms of action: (1) The forma- 
tion of a property owners’ association 
and the concomitant establishment of 
a development corporation; and (2) 
the institution of private deed restric- 
tions on contiguous areas of lake 
front property. These recommenda- 
tions, in the Panel’s opinion, are the 
means whereby development accord- 
ing to the present owners’ desires can 
be assured. 


Private Restrictions 


Private deed restrictions plus zoning 
are the two ways for controlling the 
character of development. Private re- 
strictions, more accurately called pro- 
tective covenants, if reasonable and if 
maintained, can be enforced. Zoning 
is political and can be changed. The 
Panel recommends the placing of re- 
strictions on lake front properties 
similar to the restriction a developer 
of land not yet built upon would im- 
pose if he were opening a new sub- 
division. In this case the cooperation 
of the several owners of large con- 
tiguous properties is vital. 

To be completely effective, these re- 
strictions should apply to all of the 
ownership between the Lake Shore 
Boulevard and the Lake. As a first 
step, the formation of a Property 
Owners Association for the lake front 
area or for contiguous stretches within 
that stretch of land is needed. 

The Property Owners Association 
would formulate and administer the 
restrictions through corporate officers 
elected by a Board of Directors. The 
Directors, in turn, would be elected by 
the property owners. The _ property 
owners would vote on the basis of the 
number of square feet owned by them 
in proportion to the total area placed 
under restriction. The precise re- 
strictions would have to be written 
for conformity to Ohio law. 

Under protective covenants, an 
“Approval of Plans” clause is an es- 
sential feature. The approval of plans 
clause is the device whereby the 
Board of Directors can control the 
architectural character, height, and lo- 
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cation of all new buildings within the 
area under protective covenants. This 
allows apartment house structures to 
be properly placed and spaced. 


A Development Corporation 


The mechanics of redeveloping land 
north of Lake Shore Boulevard under 
a Property Owners Association be- 
comes a major problem of distributing 
the increased value of land developed 
for apartments on an equitable basis. 
A cooperating owner whose property 
becomes an apartment site reaps an 
increment in land value not avail- 
able to another owner who postpones 
re-use of his holding. Eventually ab- 
sorption of the apartment market 
takes place. The last cooperating 
owner in the association loses out be- 
cause his land cannot be marketed as 
an apartment site. 

Likewise, agreement to apartment 
house locations within the associated 
tract is difficult to solve. There must 
be an equitable arrangement for prop- 
erty owners whose property is re- 
served for single-family use and for 
those whose property is approved for 
apartment use. Distribution of the in- 
crement in land value receivable for 
an apartment site would require a de- 
gree of owner cooperation that may 
be impossible to secure. 

However, there is an opportunity 
presented here for the present owners 
to share and share alike whether or 
not one area becomes an apartment 
site or whether another remains in 
single-family use under an _ over-all 
development plan. If Mr. A puts his 
property into the Corporation for 
$50,000 and divests himself of the title 
he would receive stock in the Corpo- 
ration and be entitled to take capital 
gains. Title to the land would be held 
by the Corporation. 

If the property owners are willing 
to cooperate in this manner, the Panel 
recommends that a separate develop- 
ment corporation be formed along the 
whole or within contiguous sections of 
the lake front area. Each cooperating 
owner would then agree to deed his 
property, free and clear, to the corpo- 
ration in exchange for stock, based on 
the appraised value of his property. 
The corporation would not be required 
to take title to any property until it 
was assured of a resale to a builder or 
developer who was prepared to pro- 
ceed on the basis of a plan approved 
by the Corporation. This arrangement 
could be accomplished if property own- 
ers were willing to give an option to 


the corporation, to ke exercised when 
they no longer wish to occupy their 
own holding. In this way, the corpo- 
ration would avoid taking title to 
property and paying the carrying 
charges until such time as a_pur- 
chaser had been produced. 

Through this corporation and share- 
holding device, the returns on prop- 
erties held or sold at a lower price per 
acre for uses other than apartments 
would be brought into line with those 
sites sold for apartments. Whenever 
the stockholders of the corporation 
wanted to liquidate the corporation, 
this could be done on the capital gains 
basis. 

The Panel points out that the most 
difficult step in this procedure is to 
get owner cooperation. But if preser- 
vation of the amenities of the area is 
the goal, this step is essential. With- 
out a corporate structure such as that 
recommended, there is no assurance 
that the lake front properties will be 
put to their highest and best use. 

There are bars to the in- 
stitution of a cooperative develop- 
ment corporation. For constructive 
action, a transfer of land title to the 
development corporation is required. 
Details of who is going to set the re- 
strictions, what restrictions will be in 
effect and how much maintenance 
funds must be provided are other im- 
portant matters that must be resolved. 


no legal 


Zoning versus Private Restrictions 


Under zoning it would be very diffi- 
cult to support any designation of one 
small specific area for apartment 
use. Such restricted designation could 
be challenged as “spot” zoning. But 
if deed restrictions were placed on 
adjoining lake front properties, as 
recommended, they can be more 
stringent than regulations exercised 
through zoning. But, again the Panel 
cautions that private restrictions must 
be agreed upon and made part of the 
requirements for re-use or redevelop- 
ment of the land within the tracts 
to which the restrictions apply. 

With private restrictions instituted 
and applying to sections of the Village, 
the Council is assured that protection 
is in force and beyond that 
which is through require- 
ments under zoning. 

To permit the cooperative develop- 
ment program to operate, a revision 
in the zoning ordinance would be re- 
quired. This could take the form of 
creating a “Planned Development Dis- 
trict,” embracing the entire lake 


above 
feasible 
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front, within which the amount of 
apartment development could be speci- 
fied commensurate with the fiscal 
analysis, but without specifying the 
precise sites within the District. Lo- 
cation of the precise site would be a 
function of the Property Owners Asso- 
ciation’s development plans. 

If a Property Owners Association 
cannot be activated then there is no 
recourse other than zoning. Even 
though soundly conceived on the basis 
of a comprehensive plan and strictly 
enforced, zoning is a legislative device 
subject to public policy. Public policy 
can become emotional instead of fac- 
tual. When public hearings for 
changes in zoning are held, particu- 
larly for changes in use, neighborhood 
home owners air objections predicated 
on allegations that re-zoning will 
change the character of the neighbor- 
hood and cause deterioration of prop- 
erty values. Experience is to the con- 
trary. With proper safeguards in 
height restrictions, area per family, 
setbacks, side and rear yard provi- 
sions, apartments and _ single-family 
areas can live side-by-side. But under 
the Panel’s recommendations for priv- 
ate deed agreements and covenants 
even more stringent requirements can 
be achieved. 


Summary 


found 
owner is 


Here and there are land 
ownerships where the en- 
tirely happy and content in his pres- 
ent home and its amenities and desires 
to continue that enjoyment for an in- 
definite period. No development plan 
is warranted in saying that these 
rights of ownership and desires should 
not be acknowledged and _ honored. 
Such owners, however, can take steps 
cooperatively to make provisions that 
when their use and occupancy of their 
property shall terminate, its future de- 
velopment shall be subject to restric- 
tions and conditions that fit into the 
ultimate plans cooperatively supported 
by other ownerships within the tract. 

The Panel is satisfied that land hold- 
ings and development corporations 
can be worked out satisfactorily by 
legal counsel. However, their practi- 
cality and effectiveness depends not 
so much on legal form as on the ded- 
ication of the participants in the 
holding company, even with some 
concessions in the treatment and ulti- 
mate use of their present holdings, to 
accomplish the desired development 
for Bratenahl. 

The Panel further submits that what 
happens to the lake front property is 
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the determining factor in what hap- 
pens to the east and west sections of 
the Village where there are small 
properties. The security of the own- 
ers’ investments in their homes on 
these “side streets” depends upon the 
market created through development 
and redevelopment of the large land 
holdings, particularly on the lake 
front. When private covenants pertain 
to areas of lake front holdings, then 
the smaller individual home owner, is 
assured of perpetuity for the present 
character of the Village. 
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Orders for publications reviewed are 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to Ursan LAND. 
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Urban Renewal. New York City Plan- 
ning Commission. 1958. 96 pp., illus., 
charts, tables. Available on request 
from the Commission or from Demon- 
stration Program Branch, Urban Re- 
newal Agency, H.H.F.A., Washington 
29, D.C. 


The City Planning Commission in this 
report analyzes a section of New York’s 
Upper West Side. The study is a 
demonstration of what could be done 
to save the area from incipient blight. 
It applies to the area the techniques of 
conservation, rehabilitation and rede- 
velopment. The study was organized 
to find out what was happening in the 
area and why. It also was conducted 
to see whether it was possible to de- 
velop realistic proposals for saving the 
Study Area. The findings show that 
urban renewal is possible. The study 
is applicable in similar areas of New 
York and other American cities. Apart 
from the merits of the study, the report 
itself is a distinguished case analysis 
for guidance elsewhere. 


A Prospectus for Revitalizing New Or- 
leans’ Central Business District. Louis 
C. Bisso. City Planning Commission. 
New Orleans. October, 1957. 66 pp., 
maps, charts. 

Coordinated development of the Cen- 
tral Business District requires a gen- 
eral plan acceptable to private and 
public interests. New Orleans has 
prepared an outline for what the future 
of its central area can be. The study 
includes a brief look at the function 
of the central business district in terms 
of current land uses and future develop- 
ment. Two geneial trends are noted 
not only for New Orleans but for cen- 
tral business districts in six other 
cities. The first trend indicates gradual 


removal of industrial and low density 
residential uses; the second is toward 
the concentration of a single use or 
closely related uses within specific 
areas, thus tending to reduce traffic 
circulation. The major problem of the 
central business district is the blending 
of use concentrations interwoven with 
traffic and pedestrian ways to secure 
the CBD’s position as the economic 
heart of the metropolitan area. This 
prospectus is an introduction to further 
planning for New Orleans’ core area 
based upon the City’s already fine 
accomplishments. 


Economics of American Industry (Third 
Edition). E. B. Alderfer and H. E. 
Michl. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 1957. 710 pp., photo- 
$7.00. 


While this book is designed as a 
college text, the wealth of information 
it contains on the economic structure 
and operating practices of major Amer- 
ican manufacturing industries makes it 
particularly valuable background read- 
ing for those engaged in industrial 
development activities. 

The major purpose of the book, to 
portray the nature of competition pre- 
vailing in each of the 27 industry groups 
covered, is accomplished through an 
examination of historical, technological, 
marketing, pricing, and financial as- 
pects in representative industrial activi- 
ties. -The effects of government poli- 
cies, quality and distribution of raw 
materials, power sources, recent tech- 
nical innovations, ete. on specific 
manufacturing operations are studied 
also. In this respect the inclusion of 
more distribution maps (there were 
only three) would have been helpful 
to a better understanding of the sig- 
nificance of various geographic factors 
such as population, transportation net- 
work, and natural resources on the 
regional distribution of specific types 
of industries in the United States. 

In revising and rewriting the basic 
material used in the earlier editions, 
the authors have done a good job of 
keeping abreast of current develop- 
ments. New illustrations have been 
added showing modern methods of 
manufacturing. Chapter 35 discusses 
the effects of technological changes on 
management and labor. The fact that 
one major growth industry, electronics, 
was not included among the manu- 
facturing groups covered in the text 
tends to detract from an otherwise 
excellent and reasonably complete pres- 
entation. 


graphs, tables, graphs and maps. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT DEVELOPMENT FOR HOME BUILDERS 


Beltsville Industrial District, Prince Georges County, Maryland 


Interest in industrial development, 
heretofore confined largely to area de- 
velopment groups, industrial realtors, 
railroads and power companies, has 
spread to the home building industry. 
Recognizing industry’s importance in 
stimulating community growth, reliev- 
ing the tax burden on residential prop- 
erty owners, balancing the loca! econ- 
omy, and providing job opportuntites 
for future home seekers, the National 
Association of Home Builders asked 
Urban Land Institute’s Industrial Coun- 
cil to conduct a seminar on Planned 
Industrial Districts at the Fourteenth 
Annual NAHB Convention and Ex- 
position. 


Need for Industry 


Earl D. Hollinshead of Pittsburgh, 
Chairman of the Industrial Council 
and Manager of John W. Galbreath & 
Co., cautioned home builders that the 
development of an industrial district is 
not ordinarily a quick way to riches. 
Unlike a_ residential subdivision, it 
takes a number of years—usually over 
ten—for an industrial district to be- 
come pvroiitable. 

Stressing the close relationship be- 
tween planning for homes and plan- 
ning for industry, Mr. Hollinshead went 
on to say, “Home Builders cannot suc- 
cessfully build for families in areas 


Urban Land 


where jobs are not available within a 
reasonable commuting distance. For 
this reason, home builders must be 
interested in industrial district develop- 
ment, just as we on the Industrial 
Council of Urban Land Institute are 
interested in the subdivisions which 
you plan and build.” 

Likewise, in redeveloping blighted 
urban areas, the close interrelation- 
ships between residential and industrial 
land uses must be recognized and 
planned for intelligently. Mr. Hollins- 
head said that until there is a wider 
acceptance of the fact that, in rebuild- 
ing cities, ample space must be re- 
served where men can work, the Urban 
Renewal Program will not be as effec- 
tive as it should be. Because most 
cities do not understand industry’s 
needs and problems, they are unwit- 
tingly forcing industry to locate many 
of its new plants in relatively remote 
locations. 


Industrial Park Concept 


George C. Smith of Washington, 
D. C., an industrial land economist with 
many years experience in all phases 
of industrial development, spoke on the 
evolution of industrial districts in this 
Country, tracing their development 
from the early 1800’s to the present. 
In discussing the change in concept of 


industrial districts which has taken 
place in the past 50 years, Mr. Smith 
noted that ironically, it was the 
unenlightened attitude of the city 
planner toward industrial zoning which 
prompted developers to come up with 
the modern industrial park idea. Since 
the only land allocated for industry in 
most cities was either inadequate or 
unfit for desirable development, and 
zoning regulations afforded industry no 
protection against residential encroach- 
ment and subsequent blight, industrial 
realtors had to look beyond the city 
limits for suitable sites. To make such 
sites more attractive to industry and the 
community alike, the idea of a planned 
and restricted industrial district was 
conceived. 

The concept of industrial districts has 
progressed to the point where it now 
can be defined as attractive land, sub- 
divided and devoloped according to a 
comprehensive plan for occupancy by 
a community of industries, with streets, 
track leads, drainage and other utilities 
immediately available and ample room 
for parking, loading, and future ex- 
pansion. To be effective, such a plan 
should maintain adequate control over 
the area, through regulations and re- 
strictions similar to those found in 
modern zoning ordinances—to assure 
both the developer and the tenants 
reasonable protection against nuisances, 
neighborhood deterioration, and other 
undesirable} conditions which would 
affect adversely the value of their in- 
vestments. | 

In 1952 the Department of Commerce 
listed 252 lindustrial districts—of the 
modern variety—in the United States. 
Today there are approximately 1,200, 
ranging in size from a few acres to as 
high as 4,000 acres. These industrial 
parks, located in every state in the 
Union, are pwned by railroads, private 
real estate |firms, and, most often, by 
community {development groups. Re- 
cently, in Qhio, there has been a new 
trend which finds power companies 
buying and developing sites. The 
ownership $f organized industrial dis- 
tricts by real estate companies has been 
relatively small up to now and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, this “reflects a 
fairly senalble attitude of the realtor 
towards investing in industrial real 
estate for speculative purposes.” 

} 

Home BuilHers’ Interest in Industrial 
Districts 
\ 

The interest of the home builder in 
industrial district development should 
not be so much in the immediate profit 


} 
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potential of such a venture, but more 
in the housing and commercial demands 
which new industries can be expected 
to stimulate. Under favorable circum- 
stances, a tract of 160 acres might pro- 
vide for as many as five thousand em- 
ployees. That would mean better than 
15,000 people or 5,600 families sup- 
ported by that particular payroll. It 
also means 172 more classrooms in the 
public schools, more police, public utili- 
ties and services, everything— 
including more community problems. 
Then too, it means more retail stores, 
at least twenty million dollars a year 
more in retail trade, and 
thousand new homes. 

But there must be a payroll to sup- 
port a commercial district or a housing 
operation. Thus, the sensible thing for 
the land owner is not 
develop a piece of property in a specu- 
lative field in wkich he is not experi- 
enced, but rather to see to it that the 
people, the railroads, the power com- 
panies, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the civic and business organizations in 
his community are alert to the import- 
ance of industrial development in at- 
tracting that basic payroll which will 
make new residential and commercial 
subdivisions quickly profitable. 


more 


several 


necessarily to 


Industrial District Development 


Douglas P. Wells, Vice President and 
General Manager of the Clearing In- 
dustrial District in Chicago, discussed 
the stage development of private in- 
dustrial districts in near large 
cities. 


and 


Investment Outlook: While emphasiz- 
ing that developing and managing an 
industrial district is a full-time 
and is not confined to one generation, 
Mr. Wells stated that while the 
first generation would have anxious 
moments and have to work “pretty 
close to the bone,” the grandchildren 
would be able to live “high on the hog” 
because of the accumulated invest- 
ments. 

Using Chicago’s Clearing Industrial 
District as an example, Mr. Wells esti- 
mated that 50 per cent of the buildings 
are on 15-year leases with an option to 
buy which maintains the original price 
for a period of three years. Half of 
that 50 per cent is usually bought out 
during that period. 

Of the remaining leases (25 per cent 
of the total), one-half to two-thirds are 
sold at prices during the 
15-year life of the original lease. Thus, 
after the district is completely occupied, 


job, 


also 


negotiated 
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the developer winds up owning from 
5 to 10 per cent of the buildings, which 
represents a very fine investment. 

In the final analysis, Mr. Wells con- 
cludes that the owner of the district 
realizes a gross 9 per cent on his 
initial investment, and still has the 
under his control in a district 
which is growing and where prices 
are appreciating. The negotiated sales, 
yielding a profit above and beyond that 
of the original sale, are the real money- 
makers in industrial districts. Thus, 
although such districts require very 
large initial capital outlays and require 
considerable time and know-how to 
develop, when properly planned and 
administered, they can be very profit- 
able in the long run. 


asset 


Development Tips: In developing a 
completely improved industrial district 
with facilities and utilities under the 
developer’s supervision, the following 
conditions should be investigated care- 
fully before any positive action is 
taken: 

1. Check the social and political at- 
titude of the community in which 
the district is to be established. 
Check on the advisability of: 

a. joining the municipal corpora- 
tion of community 

b. annexing to the larger city 

c. remaining in an unincorporated 
area 

Check state and municipal codes 

and ordinances applicable to vol- 

untary or involuntary incorpora- 

tion of the district. 


Check the quantity and quality of 


public utilities and services: 

a. Is the water, storm and sanitary 
system adequate; if not, can it 
be made adequate to take care 
of present and future demands? 
Is gas and electricity adequate; 
if not, can they be expanded 
sufficiently? 

Are truck and rail facilities and 
services available at reasonable 
rates? 

Are services, such as mail de- 
liveries, telephone, etc., 
factory? 


satis- 


Is the area readily accessible by 
good highways? 


Check the soil bearing capacity of 
the proposed site. 
Check the 


quality and 
relations. 


(both 
labor 


labor supply 


quantity) and 


Check the location with regard to 
the following questions: 


a. Is the location of the contem- 


plated district in the direction 
of industrial expansion? 


Is the area attractive, or is it 
apt to become blighted? 

Is it well situated with regard 
to other large cities? 


Is there frontage on or near 
good transportation arteries? 


Check on zoning, land ownerships, 
scheduled highway improvements, 
and other proposed developments. 


Summary 


In summarizing industrial district 
development several points stand out: 


1. Although there is money to be 
made in industrial district development, 
it is not a quick way to riches and 
should not be attempted by a novice 
unless considerable research and anal- 
of the local situation has been 
made and advice from an experienced 
industrial developer has been obtained. 


ysis 


industries and in- 
dustrial districts in terms of those of 
50 or even 15 years ago. Think in 
terms of attractively laid-out, land- 
scaped sites, allowing ample room for 
parking, loading, and expansion, with 
all the necessary utilities available and 
protection of the tenants and neighbor- 
ing uses alike provided through re- 
strictions and effective management. 


2. Don’t think of 


3. The home builder should have an 
active interest in planned industrial 
developments, regardless of whether or 
not he plans to build such a district, 
since the increased job opportunities 

’ industries mean in- 
creased demands for residential and 
commercial developmenis. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Institute services and publica- 
tions are available as follows: $10 
per year subscription for students 
and libraries; $25 membership for 
corporations, associations, public 
agencies, and their representa- 
tives; $100 Sustaining membership 
with Community Builders’ or 
Industrial Council affiliation. 
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